Welcome to My Writing Portfolio 


Hello, and thank you for exploring my work! I’m Jacob Junkin, a writer and 
researcher. The work that I have displayed is a small sample yet broad in the 
overall scope of my abilities that I’ve cultivated over my time as an academic. 


Below are just a few recent examples of my academic journey. I have delved into 
themes of societal dynamics, such as the interplay of globalization and caste 
discrimination in India or the nuanced impact of gender in Frederick Douglass’s 
narrative. Most of my academic experience lies in persuasive and research papers, 
but I also spend my free time crafting my own short and long form stories. The 
included creative piece, Mercy to Some, reflects a storytelling approach that blends 
vivid imagery with profound emotional undertones. These works showcase my 
ability to navigate diverse writing styles and engage with meaningful, 
thought-provoking content. 


In this portfolio, you'll find examples that highlight my skills in: 


e Research-driven analysis, evident in my exploration of literature and societal 
issues. 

e Narrative depth and creativity, demonstrated in fiction that captures both 
human resilience and moral complexity. 

e Articulate and compelling writing, honed through years of academic rigor 
and independent projects. 

e Proficiency with Microsoft Word, Microsoft Powerpoint, adhering to 
specific formatting, and finding thorough citations from relevant and 
credible sources. 


Whether you’re seeking a writer to craft persuasive, research-driven papers or 
develop analytical content that informs and engages, my portfolio reflects a strong 
ability to synthesize complex ideas into clear, compelling narratives while 
providing evidence in my commitment to quality and a timely approach. I would 
love to collaborate and bring my expertise to your next project. 


Thank you for your time. 
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In the Gun Island, a huge part of the book, especially the early parts, is discrimination 
and how subaltern is treated within middle class culture. He represents the negative sentiment 
built upon the lower caste peoples as he fails to understand their circumstances and current state 
of their livelihood. Between their place amongst the rapid development of India’s globalization 
in economy and the subaltern attitude placed upon them, there is a massive populace who are 
continually brought down and forced to work outside of society standards. Subaltern is a term 
that is introduced against the financially unfortunate and doubles upon the status of lower 
upbringing, making it difficult to break away from their pre established hierarchy of power 
placed upon them from birth. The difficulty of their financial situation is only continuously 
compounded by the direct relation of subaltern sentiment and globalization. This lack of 
perspective is absolutely a major character flaw for Deen early on and how he perceives the 
lower caste and creates an early image on subaltern. This sentiment remains the same as he is 
first introduced to Tipu. Tipu is a young lower caste kid from the Sundarbans, a shirking island 
forest area. He is one of the first surprises to Deen as he communicates his savvy knowledge of 
the area and people. Tipu, by the effect of the author, is a microcosm of India’s discrimination of 
lower caste, the subaltern, and effects of globalization upon the people and area of the 
Sundarbans. 

Globalization is the process in which people assimilate into a singular global society. 


While society change can be the overall grand result of globalization, it can also be broken into 
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several different sections, like economy and culture, which can make progress faster than other 
parts. In some other ways, globalization is also referred to as westernization of communities. It 
introduces many western practices of culture that can sometimes eat away at a community from 
the inside until nothing significant remains. India has been impressively resilient against some of 
the westernization effect on their culture and majorly benefitted in the economic effects. For 
India, globalization has created an atmosphere that has allowed the country to find incredible 
economic growth over the past few centuries. 

“One of the most important factors in the decline of global poverty over the past 15 years 

has been the rapid development of the two most populous countries, India and China. 

Since 1991, India's economy has grown at an average annual rate of 7.5%, lifting an 


estimated 100 billion people out of poverty.” (Sivasahu 3) 


It’s one of the major benefits that globalization has brought into India. There is a rapid 
development of businesses and factories that create more job opportunities for the population. 
Globalization can greatly improve many of the population. The poverty rates decrease and more 
people are being regularly introduced to modern commodities. The main issue is how much of 
the establishment of the money flow is controlled by the pre-established wealthy, creating a 


larger fissure from the richest and the poorest. 


Due to India’s traditional system of social segregation, there remains a major faction of 
people referred to as dalits, the lowest branch of the seven castes. They represent around 16% of 
India’s population and are very often discriminated against by middle and upper class castes. 
While globalization has brought forth incredible economic growth for much of India in assisting 
most of the population in decreasing poverty rates, the dalit caste remains increasingly oppressed 


due to high privatization of resources, such as education, employment, and healthcare. 
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“Globalisation is playing a pivotal role in shaping the future India in terms of Industry, 
Economy, agriculture etc. It has integrated rich, affluent, and educated classes, but has 
fractured working classes of marginalised sections such as dalit, who do not have the 
skills and economic clout to profit from open markets. Hundreds of millions of dalit 
across the country, the actual effects of neo-liberal policies have been inequality, poverty, 
hunger, increased susceptibility to disease and sickness, and economic and political 
marginalisation. Public goods and services that once were and should still be within equal 
reach of all those living within a common territory are now being offered as private 


goods and services accessible only to solvent consumers.” (Maharajan 6) 


It’s a clash of subaltern and globalization that fractures relations of those above the caste of dalit. 
This is a predicament that Deen fails completely to understand in his discussion of the issue. 
There’s a degree of misunderstanding mixed with a discrimination of social status that pre- 
meditates the foul treatment of the less fortunate. It isn’t so much that there isn’t communication, 


it’s a one-sided refusal of conversation from the upper class. 


The first introduction to Tipu is his forceful dialogue between him and Deen. He talks 
with unyielding confidence and continually badgers Deen, despite the ladders initial reluctance. 
Tipu is a character stuck between two different cultures of power and wealth. Due to Piya’s own 
guilt and concern for him, he’s given expensive gifts and high education. The other children of 
higher birth mocked and ridiculed him for his birth as a Dalit from the Sundarbans, despite being 
a fellow classmate in the same level of school. This is an excellent example of how subaltern can 
be found in a more profound level than just a matter of wealth. In its core, subaltern is a meaning 
that forces an existence down from the outset that can be incredibly difficult to ignore. Despite 


his resources and ability to speak American English, he turned to illegal transportation. He is the 
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bridge for the dalit and poverty striken in the Sundarbans that wish to escape rapidly changing 
surroundings. He sees that there’s no other alternative available to those in the Sundarbans. They 
have no money or education. There’s no fish, the land is salty, and you have to bribe the guards 
just to enter the forest. The storm is consistently destroying any attempt at a foundation. Tipu 
knows that there is no other option available than to leave (Ghosh 82). Tipu believes in this job 
because of his high belief in these societal and environmental facts. He takes the initiative of 
conversation and of his life. 

Tipu became the way he is strictly because of the subaltern outlook that he suffered 
through in school and the very real lack of power he initially felt. Tipu’s lack of societal power 
becomes firstly apparent in his stint at the expensive boarding school after his schoolmates found 
out he was dalit and from the Sundarbans, which led to his expulsion after a fight broke out in 
defense of the area and the people. The other parents could easily flex their influence to expel 
him. The event did more than just kick him out from the school, it changed his perspective and 
attitude away from standard education. “Despite showing keen academic aptitude, reasons for 
this early drop out from the education system is attributed to poverty or to escape humiliation, 
bullying and isolation by classmates, society, and even their teachers” (Maharajan 3). When Tipu 
turns to his current career at the Sundarbans, he describes the job as essential to Deen. He states 
that the job exists because it has to. He claims that the people of the shrinking Sundarbans are 
dirt-poor and illiterate, just like the animals people will have to move away (Ghosh 82). Tipu 
understands the subaltern dilemmas and perils in their lives as it is something that is fundamental 
to him, having experienced it first-hand. He uses his knowledge to fit himself within a 


community that can appreciate his presence rather than ridicule him. 
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Due to Tipu’s origins as a dalit and from the Sundarbans, he understands the pressure put 
onto the area and the people from both society and global climate change. He knows that they are 
losing land and have no real way to everyday resources in the same way other castes may have 
access to. Globalization is key to this predicament but also it presents opportunity for him and 
the others of the area. Smartphones have become increasingly standard in India’s populace, even 
for the illiterate and poor. “‘The Internet is the migrants’ magic carpet; it’s their conveyor belt. It 
doesn’t matter whether they’re travelling by plane or bus or boat: it’s the Internet that moves the 
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wetware - it’s that simple, pops’” (Ghosh 83). The Internet is everything for the populace now. 
Deen wouldn’t be able to understand that communication has become easier than ever for those 
without much opportunity. It is one of the few emerging positives from the adverse effects of 
globalization on the dalit. Even without the ability to read, they can use technology to read for 
them in order to maneuver in the modernized world that left them behind. Not just Tipu who 
takes the initiative of the situation, but everyone else in the area, it might be Tipu’s character trait 
but it’s also the only remaining measure that they really have left in some cases. 

Tipu understands the effects of both the subaltern attitude placed on him and the 
widespread effects of globalization that has affected his immediate area. He is crude and crass 
but also technological and rural savvy. He is the people’s voice given personification as he relays 
those harsh realities onto Deen in their first encounter, as well as to the reader. Tipu represents 
the reality of their difficult lives and illegal activities they must commit just to live. The effects 
for environment change, persistent discrimination, and willful disregard for basic resources are 


heavy themes for the young man. India’s globalization in combination with degrees of subaltern 


treatment are displayed through the person of Tipu. 
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Tipu and Gun Island: 
A microcosm of India’s 
globalization and 


subaltern 
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The globalization of India 


Globalization is the process in which people assimilate into a singular global society. While society change can be the 
overall grand result of globalization, it can also be broken into several different sections, like economy and culture, 
which can make progress more faster than other parts. For India, globalization has created an atmosphere that has 
allowed the country to find incredible economic growth over the past few centuries. 


“One of the most important factors in the decline of global poverty over the past 15 years has been the rapid 
development of the two most populous countries, India and China. Since 1991, India's economy has grown at an 
average annual rate of 7.5%, lifting an estimated 100 billion people out of poverty.” (Sivasahu 3) 


It’s one of the major benefits that globalization has brought into India. The poverty rates decrease and more people are 


being regularly introduced to modern commodities. 


Subaltern and India 


In Gun Island, a huge part of the book is discrimination and how the subaltern is treated by middle and upper class 
people. For example, subaltern as a concept is introduced early by how Deen looks down upon those from poor 


backgrounds and upbringings. 


“Well, what can you expect?’ I retorted. ‘Those people are, as you say, simple and uneducated. Wasn’t it Marx who 
said that peasants are like sacks of potatoes? Is it surprising that their lives are filled with gods and goddesses and 


demons?’” (Ghosh 47) 


This is absolutely a major character flaw for Deen early on and how he perceives the lower caste and creates an early 


image on subaltern from his perspective as an educated person of higher status. You can also take this perspective as a 


common place viewpoint held by those from more fortunate environments. 


India’s fractured society: A clash of subaltern 
and globalization 


Due to India’s traditional system of social segregation, there remains a major faction of people referred to as dalits, the 
lowest branch of the seven castes. They represent around 16% of India’s population and are very often discriminated 
against by middle and upper class castes. While globalization has brought forth incredible economic growth for much 
of India in assisting most of the population in decreasing poverty rates, the dalit caste remains increasingly oppressed 
due to high privatization of resources, such as education, employment, and healthcare. 


“Globalisation is playing a pivotal role in shaping the future India in terms of Industry, Economy, agriculture etc. It has 
integrated rich, affluent, and educated classes, but has fractured working classes of marginalised sections such as dalit, 
who do not have the skills and economic clout to profit from open markets. Hundreds of millions of dalit across the 
country, the actual effects of neo-liberal policies have been inequality, poverty, hunger, increased susceptibility to 
disease and sickness, and economic and political marginalisation. Public goods and services that once were and should 
still are within equal reach of all those living within a common territory are now being offered as private goods and 
services accessible only to solvent consumers.” (Maharajan 6) 


Tipu: the connector 


In the grand scheme of the India’s societal environment, Tipu is a low caste kid that lives in a small Sundarbans town. 
He is an irregular dalit that has lived in America and been given certain wealth and education that would’ve otherwise 
been usually out of his means. Tipu is stuck in a vastly changing environment and society that is feeling the effects of 
globalization and global warming. He has experienced subaltern discrimation as soon as he returned to India to 
continue his education. Despite his resources and ability to speak American english, he turned to illegal transportion. 
He is the bridge for the dalit and poverty striken in the Sundarbans that wish to escape rapidly changing surroundings. 
He sees that there’s no other alternative available to those in the Sundarbans. They have no money or education. 
There’s no fish, the land is salty, and you have to bribe the guards just to enter the forest. The storm is consistently 
destroying any attempt at a foundation. Tipu knows that there is no other option available than to leave. (Ghosh 82) 


Tipu and subaltern 


Tipu’s lack of societal power becomes firstly apparent in his stint at the expensive boarding school after his schoolmates found 
out he was dalit and from the Sundarbans, which led to his expulsion after a fight broke out in defense of the area and the 
people. The other parents could easily flex their influence to expel him. The event did more than just kick him out from the 
school, it changed his perspective and attitude away from standard education. 


“Despite showing keen academic aptitude, reasons for this early drop out from the education system is attributed to poverty or 
to escape humiliation, bullying and isolation by classmates, society, and even their teachers.” (Maharajan 3) 


When Tipu turns to his current career at the Sundarbans, he describes the job as essential to Deen. He states that the job exists 
because it has to. He claims that the people of the shrinking Sundarbans are dirt-poor and illiterate, just like the animals people 
will have to move away (Ghosh 82). Tipu understands the subaltern dilemmas and perils in their lives as it is something that is 
fundamental to him, having experienced it first-hand. He uses his knowledge to fit himself within a community that can 
appreciate his presence rather than ridicule him. 


Tipu and globalization 


Due to Tipu’s origins as a dalit and from the Sundarbans, he understands the pressure put onto the area and the people 
from both society and global climate change. He knows that they are losing land and have no real way to everyday 
resources in the same way other castes may have access to. Globalization is key to this predicament but also it presents 
opportunity for him and the others of the area. Smartphones have become increasingly standard in India’s populace, 
even for the illiterate and poor. 


“<The Internet is the migrants’ magic carpet; it’s their conveyor belt. It doesn’t matter whether they’re travelling by 
plane or bus or boat: it’s the Internet that moves the wetware - it’s that simple, pops.’” (Ghosh 83) 


The Internet is everything for the populace now. Deen wouldn’t be able to understand that communication has become 
easier than ever for those without much opportunity. It is one of the few emerging positives from the adverse effects of 
globalization on the dalit. Even without the ability to read, they can use technology to read for them in order to 
maneuver in the modernized world that left them behind. 


Conclusion 


Tipu understands the effects of both the subaltern attitude placed on him and the widespread effects of globalization 
that has affected his immediate area. He is crude and crass but also technological and rural savvy. He is the people’s 
voice given personification as he relays those harsh realities onto Deen in their first encounter, as well as to the reader. 


Tipu represents the reality of their difficult lives and illegal activities they must commit just to live. 
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The Impact of Women on Frederick Douglass’ Narrative 

There is often a difference between learning through firsthand and secondhand, a 
difference of severity that you could argue. For Frederick Douglass, much of his perspective and 
motivation lies directly through the firsthand and secondhand accounts of various women that he 
knew in his life, both of which he provides with identical stress of importance. The fact that they 
are women is especially important in his development because they represent something that he 
cannot understand through himself, such as femininity and motherhood. For example, his 
mother’s twelve mile trek just to meet with him for a few moments at night. Moreover, he has 
had a firsthand experience that shows the brutality of what a woman in slavery will suffer, a 
scene that he attributes as his first ‘horror’ of slavery. These moments are especially important 
because they establish the tone of the narrative before anything directly affects him. Frederick 
Douglass’ accounts of how women are treated in his narrative are the most important points in 
his development and essential for him to understand the difference of hardships that they both 
must face. 

The first greater impact that he witnessed in his life as a slave was what happened to his 
Aunt Hester. “It was the blood-stained gate, the entrance to the hell of slavery, through which I 
was about to pass. It was a most terrible spectacle” (Douglass 19). The deed in which incurred 


such horrible wrath from the slave owner was her own choice in being in company with another 
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man. Douglass recognizes the complexity in the relationship as the slave owner wishes to do 
more than own her. 

In addition to describing his own abuse, he narrates sensational episodes of murder, 

sexual and physical violence against women, and sentimental scenes that reveal slavery's 

violations against children and the sanctity of the family. Importantly, too, he articulates 
the psychological impact of enslavement, showing how it depresses, debilitates, and 

dehumanizes individuals. (Russell 5) 

Douglass witnesses this engagement as a horrid brutalization of Aunt Hester, but the purpose of 
the whipping was more than just a physical punishment, it was intended to devalue her true 
desires. The proof of Captain Anthony’s intentions are found in his reason for punishment. It was 
not because she disobeyed necessarily, but because she was mentally, and potentially sexually, 
unfocused on him. Captain Anthony wanted Aunt Hester to be completely dehumanized and 
desensitized from her own desires and wants. Douglass recognizes these nuances in their 
relationship as well and starts off his strong sympathies for female slaves as well as intensifies 
his loathing towards the system they are trapped within. 

One of the more interesting circumstances that’s presented in Douglass’ Narrative is the 
transformation of Sophia Auld and how she is seemingly persuaded to act more negatively 
around Frederick in his youth, as well as the growth that this stimulates within him. In the 
beginning of Douglass’ stay with his new owners, Sohpia acts to nurture the boy’s growth and 
teach him how to read. Things turn more negatively at Douglass once Thomas catches wind of 
these actions, convincing her to stop: 

“..It would forever unfit him to be a slave. He would at once become unmanageable, and 


of no value to his master. As to himself, it could do him no good, but a great deal of 
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harm. It would make him discontented and unhappy.” These words sank deep into my 

heart, stirred up sentiments within that lay slumbering, and called into existence an 

entirely new train of thought. (Douglass 44) 
The point of this comment in his narrative was to initially prove how he had been stimulated to 
continue his educated growth despite his owner’s fierce negative sentiments, but there is also a 
serious implication of the effect of predisposition on the uninitiated. Sophia Auld isn’t 
necessarily evil, or ever with malice, before she is berated by her husband for her initiative, 
rather, Thomas describes the act as a negative point for Frederick, as though it’s somewhat like 
the forbidden fruit for him and will make him forever discontented. In Josep Armengol’s article 
“Slavery in black and white: the racialisation of (male) slavery in Frederick Douglass’s 
Narrative and/vs. Toni Motrrison’s A Mercy”, he talks about the early years of Douglass’ life 
while living with Aulds and how he learned to read and write; he explains how there is a degree 
in which ‘whiteness’ develops with low and high income white communities, something that 
begins to exclude Douglass as they learn more about the social tendencies (12). Sohpia Auld is 
someone who is a simple part of the cog that is predisposed to not include those from slavery, or 
colored. There is an undeniable proof that she wanted to help teach Douglass when he was just a 
young boy, even though he was of a lesser status. The point is that there is a greater function of 
societal pressure and stigma that must force them to not include those from slavery, both in fear 
of the intelligence that will be wrought but also almost in a fit of mercy, to keep them from 
understanding too much about the position that they’re in. While Sophia Auld is someone who 
likely has an inherent nurturing nature behind her character, she is completely barred from the 


act due to the pressures from her husband and general belief of those around her. 
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Betsy Bailey, Frederick Douglass’ grandmother, is a person who lives in misery in the 
imagination of Douglass; he details and imagines his grandmother to live in absolute solitude 
until the last of her final days, unable to meet with any of her children or grandchildren. His 
imagination stokes a great emotional response as envisions her last few days, “She stands—she 
sits—she staggers— she falls—she groans—she dies—and there are none of her children or 
grandchildren present, to wipe from her wrinkled brow the cold sweat of death, or to place 
beneath the sod her fallen remains” (Douglass 58). This vision is bred from the actions that has 
led her into such a situation, about how, even after all of the family master’s deaths, they are not 
free, just traded into different hands. She is a great-grandmother that can’t even be remotely free, 
or even feel loved, until the very end of her days until she has passed. She is treated like 
property, just as her children are influenced to believe it as well, “The fact that Douglass does 
not know his birth date may seem inconsequential until he equates this ignorance with 
the senselessness of a horse. Douglass scrutinizes his animal status through analysis of his 
parentage” (Hendrick 20). Douglass fully believes in the fact that his very existence is proof that 
his grandmother would have lived in her complete sorrow without any familial connections. In 
his perspective and empathetic reflection, he is a product and the offspring of something 
predetermined with inherent monetary value. Once again, his reflection on his grandmother is an 
extension of his hatred and loathing for the system that they have been placed within. Her ending 
is an undeniable fact that constitutes his belief in how they were always intended to be treated as 
nothing but products with an eventual expiration time. 

Ultimately, the women in Douglass’ narrative play pivotal roles in his development as 
well as in his narrative for perspectives that he cannot completely tell himself. He is the agent of 


a mix of perspectives by relaying this information. On one hand, he paints the image of 
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sympathy and disgust that he felt from witnessing slavery’s acts upon these women, but on the 
other hand, he tells their story through his experiences. He allows their lives to not go unnoticed 


and doesn’t undervalue the impact that they had in his development. 
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A Short Story: Mercy To Some 

Through a sheet of a gray skyline where the cold sun is obscured by a mist that descends 
like the reaper’s indiscriminate scythe, a fairy-like figure moves separated amongst the dead and 
decaying. A mercenary's son collects the treasures for his victorious band. Weapons and armors, 
anything that might be valued for reselling. They were the victors and he was duty-bound to reap 
the rewards for his continued place within their camps. 

In an age of war, the action of his responsibilities were menial, a desensitized endeavor 
that was only limited by his petit figure. His listless eyes shuffled through the carcasses of man, 
each a monument of their valor and resolve; their twisted shapes each mirrored the other, none 
sustained even a semblance of natural serenity on the war-torn land. 

As he went on to collect before returning to deposit, the limit of his strength was the 
collection of two swords, or four spears. When he might collect the equipment, the small boy 
only collected them as such. He’d been alive within this company of mercenaries for eight years, 
the totality of his existence. The child’s playful intentions have been scrubbed out of his mind for 
more than his thoughts might recall. He was brought along to live with his father with constant 
conditions of their chores, lest he fail and be sold off. Between the neglect of chilling nights and 
tiresome working days, his focus keenly lingered on the task given onto him. The order of how 
he performed his duties gave him any amount of human individuality that even he might not 
notice. 

Just as the boy’s physical limit might be met with his ongoing load, the three spears he 
toted within a sinew spun rope around his feeble body, a larger dark bird landed upon a spear that 
stuck the earth aside of a body torn asunder, the intestines ribboned and scattered across the 


broken vegetation. Deeply, the crow-like bird bellowed from atop the perch, above the gruesome 
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mutilation of a man and scattered from the gathering crows. Perhaps due to a forlorn connection 
between himself and the lonesome bird, he soon towed his load along and shuffled for the next 
spear that was once the bird’s perch. Before his meager arm could get within reach, another hand 
leashed tightly unto his ankle from below and the large bird scattered away. 

“Boy! Did we win...?!” A desperate voice asked from below his line of sight. 

Shaken by the half-torn man’s lucidity, the boy nodded his head in a quick response and 
the man released his grip. 

“Ah, I knew it.” He said in relief. “I took five heads myself.” 

It was only after a bit after the question did the child realize that he did not recognize the 
man’s colored tunic. 

“Say, boy.” The soldier spoke again. “Would you help me up? I’m having trouble 
standing for some reason.” After he spoke, there was an eruption from the nearby crows. Stirred 
by the conversation, their encirclement steadily enclosed around the two of them. “Listen to me, 
I just need help standing. I’m fine. I have important mates that I am supposed to meet up with 
after the battle. I fear they're still waiting for me.” 

The white of the man’s wide eyes were filled with blood. His arm, covered with a deep 
blackened grime, was raised and sought the aid of the boy who only watched. Frightened by the 
man’s miraculous life amongst the killed, he stepped further away and towards the soldier’s 
spear. 

“Take the blasted weapon. I’m done with war. I have done my duty, just as my father has 
done before me.” The man gave a slight smile and his voice turned to joy. “My father told me I 
was stronger than he was, faster, too. I knew I’d survive this. He gave everything for me and my 


brothers. The look of joy that was behind his eyes as he passed his sword to me on that amber 
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autumn day... it'll be a look that I'll never forget in my life.” There was a slight pause. “Say... 
where is my sword, anyhow? I don’t see it.” 

There was no such sword near his person, neither of his halves. It had not been collected 
by the child, either. 

“Blast it. If only I could gather my legs beneath me. Well, it doesn't matter. I can find it 
later. Just help me up for now, boy.” He continued. “I’m telling you, I can walk. Just help me 
stand.” 

His calls were met with a prolonged caw of crows that seemingly rose with intensity 
within the distance. While his motions for help were met with only a silent solemn stare. “Boy, 
are you slow?!” He shouted as his face turned estranged. “Help me! Grab my damned arm! Can’t 
you hear me?! I’m alive! I have a daughter younger than your age and she doesn’t move this 
laggardly! Do you not respect your elders?!” His anger was met with the crows again. “God, 
bless this child with the insight of hearing for even just a few moments! I need to get to my feet, 
that’s it! ...Just my feet. You hear me?” His arms latched at the dirt as his hand grasped the soil 
for a grip in a futile gesture. “I don’t need your help—nay, I don’t want it any further than just 
that. I do what I must on my own, it’s only this infernal ground that holds me. I don’t even want 
the sword any more. Only this simple help. I only need your single help for a moment. Just once? 
Alright? Please, child.” 

Just then, as if in response to the poor man’s pleas, the larger bird landed upon the same 
ground-striking spear again. Closer to his eyes, the bird’s proximity managed to pull the child’s 
attention from the man. The deep blue shine upon the black-like feathers was dazzling. Its large 
black bead eye pierced intensely as its head twitched and rotated its attention toward the ground. 


For a moment, it laid its sight upon the dying man. The bird’s mouth opened in complete silence, 
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a momentary pause took place before it trumpeted a mighty declaration that silenced the 
incessant crows before it would take flight again into the unbeknownst muddled distance. 

Stunned by the pervasive eruption of the bird that would herald a stoic silence, the same 
child turned back again at the soldier’s deathly expression. 

“Boy, my friends, no... my father expects me. My brothers expect me. My wife and 
daughter are expecting me. I am someone that they need. I am someone that has to help them.” 
The crows began again as the man spoke. Their desire for the fresh kill grew more intensely. “Do 
not leave me to the birds, I beg of you. Take my arm, please. Bring me to my feet just once. I do 
not want them to think of me bad because I failed to return to them. I do not want to disappoint 
their expectations. I gave it my all. I truly did. I did everything within my power as a man to live 
a strong and honorable life. Do not leave me to the birds. The others, the ones of my company. 
The rich, the poor, the strong, the weak. I do not wish for them to speak ill of me. I can’t be the 
one to die here. I’m still alive, can’t you see? I can still prove them wrong. I can still show my 
strength.” 

The boy motioned for the spear within the ground and took it into his small, pale hands. 
He took the crude iron tip at the fallen, desperate man. 

“Do not turn that towards me. I begged for a hand, just for a moment, and you would turn 
to kill me when I still live?” The soldier’s face turned sour as his adult facade broke into that of a 
child. “Don’t kill me, please. My life isn’t over, I tell you. I don’t want them to find me decayed. 
I don’t want them to see the form that my figure would rot to.” 

The crows intensified in proximity as one dove and latched at the soldier’s innards. A 


string of flesh ripping from the strong talons. 
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The spear’s head steadily inched towards the bare neck of the soldier as he waved his 
arms to stave away the attack. 

“Please. I cannot help but struggle. Don’t do this to me so cruelly.” He fell to sincere 
tears. “If I am killed, I will be forgotten. My efforts, my time, my life would become nothing in a 
few moments. They will forget that man I was. I will become the feed for simple crows as all 
these other men, the same as those that I killed. I will join them. Please. I would only beg to not 
be the same. I am better, I tell you.” 

The iron point softly pricked and pierced the neck of the man. The blood that managed to 
remain within the devastated figure of the human spewed from the ill-formed hole. His voice, 
broken into a gurgle, weeped without recognizable sound. It was only the tears that fell to the 
unearthed soil that relayed his final expression. Within the next moment’s silence, he was dead, 
still and gone. 

The boy, back to his duty, turned away as he stacked the spear back upon the others and 
hobbled back to camp to deliver the few he had. 


All birds ate and feasted their fill upon the fresh flesh. 


